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Abstract: Community schools have long been accepted as an institutional mechanism for intervening 
in the relationship between poverty, poor educational outcomes, and limited life chances. At a 
time when public services are being retracted, and disadvantaged places are being increasingly 
left to struggle, community schools are poised to become more important in offering a response 
to the needs of children, families, and communities in these places. Yet, despite their apparent 
promise, community schools remain badly under-conceptualized. As an international field, research 
on community schooling has rarely articulated or questioned how—by providing additional learning 
and leisure opportunities and personal and social supports—community schools might create a viable 
intervention in the relationship between poverty and poor outcomes. This paper explicitly addresses 
this significant challenge. Conceptualizing empirical findings emerging from a research-practice 
partnership, it identifies the core features of a new institutional design for community schools 
which can help to clarify their potential contribution to addressing disadvantage. Marking a 
considerable shift from a traditional design of simply adding new services to the school day, it argues 
that community schools will need to operate as social enterprises with networked governance 
arrangements, and to develop strategies which engage with children's social ecologies, and are 
risk-reducing and resilience-building within these. This, in turn, sets a new agenda for significantly 
advancing the field of community schooling by further defining—conceptually and empirically—the 
core elements of a new institutional design as identified here. 
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1. The Challenge 

Recent decades have seen affluent countries world-wide increasingly seeking to improve 
the quality of their schools and school systems—not least, as a means to ensure their economic 
competitiveness in globalized markets. Typically, while these efforts have met with some success, 
the drive for improvement is also resulting in a widening gap between learners whose socio-economic 
and cultural backgrounds disadvantage them in education when compared to their more advantaged 
peers [1-5]. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly clear that school improvement efforts alone are unable 
to narrow this growing gap [6,7], As Muijs [6] (p. 89) argues: 

Even if we found all the factors that make schools more or less effective, we would still not 
be able to affect more than 30 percent of the variance in pupils' outcomes. It has therefore 
become increasingly clear that a narrow focus on the school as an institution will not be 
sufficient to enable work on more equitable educational outcomes to progress... Interventions 
will need to impact more directly on pupils' environment and life chances. 
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This has led to a growing interest internationally in schools taking on a wider remit, seeking to 
intervene in their students' 'environment and life chances' in addition to their core academic role. 
Initiatives to this end have appeared in many countries, taken many forms, and gone under many 
names, though the term 'community schools' is probably most commonly used [8-10]. There is, 
for instance, a strong 'community school' movement in the USA, which is both well-established 
and, importantly, well-reported—and hence comparative references are made to developments in the 
USA throughout this paper. An established field in its own right, research on community schooling 
identifies some core characteristics of these initiatives internationally. Typically, they involve schools 
offering: additional arts, leisure, sports, and learning opportunities for students, extensive personal 
and social support, work with families, and learning, cultural, and leisure opportunities for local 
residents. Schools often also employ staff from non-educational backgrounds and develop partnerships 
with other child, family, and community agencies [11]. 

However, whilst there is some promising evidence about the impacts of community schools [12], 
it is also clear that both research and practice in the field of community schooling are badly 
under-conceptualized. Research on community schools is all too often of poor quality and frequently 
tied to enthusiastic, descriptive accounts of practice or advocacy for a particular community school 
'model' [13-16]. Common critiques include that the well-established 'additive' model of community 
schooling, where services and out-of-hours activities are added to the core school day, essentially 
leave narrowly-focused school improvement models unchallenged [8]. Furthermore, such 'additive 
models' often take the form of recipes for action rather than a deeper consideration of some of the more 
fundamental causes of educational disadvantage. There are, for instance, many different rationales 
which might inform the work of a community school, each implying a different theory of change 
for how the school might mitigate the effects of disadvantage [8]. For instance, a strong focus on 
supporting the economic regeneration of the local area would suggest a rather different rationale to a 
strong focus on pastoral work with families. 

Given the lack of clarity and criticality in the field, community schools have not surprisingly 
tended to be 'shape shifters'; as Dryfoos notes, 'in reality no two [community] schools are alike; 
they are all different' [17] (p. vii). This leaves community schools, like many other local-level 
initiatives to tackle educational disadvantage, open to the charge of being little more than displacement 
activities, distracting from the underlying socio-economic processes which generate inequalities [18-22]. 
Some might even argue that such initiatives are helpless in the face of what Lipman [23] characterizes 
as a brutal phase of 'coercive neoliberal urban governance', leading to the abandonment of the most 
disadvantaged places and populations. 

Set against this, is a more optimistic view that complex initiatives like community schools need 
to learn their way to effectiveness, and that the field of community schooling can be significantly 
advanced by learning from these schools as they do so. Indeed, an emerging argument in the field 
suggests that these initiatives are evolving, leading to different overlapping 'generations' of community 
schooling [24,25]. This brings the promise that community school initiatives which may begin as 
somewhat opportunistic assemblages of services and activities around an essentially unreconstructed 
academic core, may, in later generations, develop much firmer conceptual foundations, and be 
capable of acting to address educational disadvantage in a much more coherent and strategic manner, 
marshalling the resources needed to do so. Specifically, as Lawson and van Veen [10] suggest, there may 
now be evidence of schools and their partners beginning to develop a 'new institutional design' that 
can enable such a shift. If this is indeed the case, this new generation of schools demands attention from 
practitioners and researchers. Both parties need, of course, to know what these schools do and how they 
operate. However, they also need to examine the conceptual thinking which underpins these schools' 
approaches, and how these underlying conceptualizations might be transferred to, and developed in, 
schools in very different contexts. We suggest this task requires a genuine partnership between the 
practitioners and policy makers seeking to develop these new designs, and the researchers trying to 
learn from their work—a theme which we return to later. 
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Acting on these imperatives, this paper presents and analyses a case study of a community school 
in England—given the pseudonym 'City Academy'—which has strong claims to be part of a new 
generation of community schools. We approach our analyses with two principal questions in mind: 

(1) What evidence is there of a 'new institutional design' at City Academy and in what ways is 
it distinctive? 

(2) To what extent does this design embody new and plausible understandings of how the necessarily 
limited and local actions available to schools might nonetheless tackle the disadvantages 
experienced by children and their families and communities? 

In the next section we describe the research on which the case study is based. We then describe 
what the Academy does to tackle disadvantage, the underpinning rationales for its actions, and the 
structures which support those actions. We use this account to explore the two questions above, arguing 
that the Academy does indeed demonstrate a new institutional design, and that this design embodies 
plausible understandings of how disadvantage might be tackled by schools. Finally, we explore the 
implications of this analysis for policy makers, practitioners, and researchers. The paper's contributions 
to knowledge are therefore empirical, in documenting the work of City Academy, and conceptual, 
in exploring the understandings underpinning this and how these might be used to advance the field 
of community schooling. 

2. The Evidence Base 

'City Academy' is located in England's second largest city and opened in 2010 to serve 
11-19 year olds in one of the country's most disadvantaged neighborhoods. With some similarities 
to Charter Schools in the USA, academies are state-funded and controlled schools which operate 
more-or-less independently of local government. They are typically managed by 'sponsors' including 
private-sector businesses. 

The study reported here is grounded in an ongoing, five year relationship between City Academy 
and the authors, both researchers from the Centre for Equity in Education. This relationship is 
characterized by a concern with exploring the problems and possibilities of practice as they emerge 
in the Academy, by mutuality, in which researchers and school practitioners jointly negotiate the 
focus of research and its implications for practice, and by a long-term commitment to a program of 
research, rather than to isolated, short-term projects. In this way, the relationship is an example of 
the 'research-practice partnerships' (RPPs) [26,27] that are currently emerging as a way of enabling 
research and practice to inform and enhance one another. The partnership has engaged in multiple 
research activities, generating rich data. To date, these have included: generating ethnographic field 
accounts of meetings, classroom, and other activities; instrumental case-studies [28] exploring specific 
aspects of City Academy's institutional design (for instance, a study of its community engagement 
practices, which included interviews with residents. Academy staff, and professionals from partner 
organizations and focus groups with students, plus observations of community engagement activities 
and analysis of documents relating to City's Academy's approach); and the development of a team of 
PhD researchers who have explored the views of the Academy's students and partner organizations 
on topics including community assets. Informed by this data, researchers and City Academy's leaders 
have worked together to formulate hypotheses about the impacts of the Academy's practices and 
structures and how these might be improved. 

In particular, since 2013, the partnership has undertaken a major strand of activity built on 
principles of design-based implementation research [29,30] and focused on the Academy's efforts 
to bring its extensive range of activity into a coherent strategic approach. The research team has 
synthesized the international research evidence on community schools and area-based initiatives in 
order to identify the most promising elements for such an approach [24,31,32], and have worked 
with City Academy's leaders to explore how they might act on these. One key element has been the 
development of a theory of change [33-36] setting out the understandings shared by City Academy 
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and its partners about how disadvantage impacts on children locally, the long-term outcomes which 
are important for children and young people locally, the actions needed to bring about those outcomes, 
and the causal pathways they anticipate will link their proposed actions with their intended outcomes. 
This has required an iterative dialogue between the research team. City Academy's leaders, and their 
partners, and emerging findings from this process have been reported elsewhere [37]. 

As City Academy's plans have become more elaborate and more stable, being supported by 
a growing body of data, for the purposes of this paper it is now possible to interrogate the data 
to understand: 

• ivhat City Academy is doing to tackle disadvantage; 

• why it is taking those actions—in terms of the conceptual rationales underpinning them; 

• how these actions are supported by governance and organizational structures in and around 

the Academy. 

From this, we should be able to identify the characteristics of any 'new institutional design' that 
may be emerging. We cannot, of course, make any assessment of how successful City Academy is at 
combatting disadvantage, for which a robust outcomes evaluation is required and has been planned. 
Indeed, it is entirely possible that even with a strongly plausible theory of change. City Academy 
might struggle to achieve its desired outcomes—and to deny this would be to fall into the trap of 
uncritical enthusiasm for which we have criticized other research in this field. We are not, therefore, 
claiming that City Academy embodies a proven, effective model for community schooling, but that an 
analysis of its work can yield conceptual insights essential to the development of any such model. 

In saying this, it is also important to note that although the work of the Academy is in many 
ways distinctive, it of course draws on learning from previous initiatives in England—for instance, 
full-service schooling—many of which have been researched by the authors [8,24,38-41]. Since these 
initiatives share some of their conceptual underpinnings with the work of City Academy, this wider 
program of research has illuminated the current analysis and extends the warrant for the claims 
made here. 

3. The Academy's Approach 

What the Academy Does 

City Academy offers a particularly extensive range of extra-curricular and out-of-hours activities 
to its students. It runs additional arts, sports, and leisure sessions every week, offers students access to 
community-run clubs, and provides holiday activities for children from the local area. These activities 
attempt to ensure that the Academy's students have access to similar opportunities to those available 
to their more advantaged peers elsewhere. 

The Academy also seeks to combat directly the impacts of disadvantage on students' education. 
It provides uniform, sports kit, and cooking ingredients for all students, pays for them to take part in 
school trips, runs a 'breakfast club' before school, and ensures that they take part in the after-school 
activities on offer. 

Moreover, the Academy offers strong personal and social support for students. It has a team of 
non-teacher specialists—attendance officers, an educational psychologist, welfare and safeguarding 
workers, a nurse, mental health workers, a counsellor, behavior specialists, and family support 
workers—some of whom are employed directly by the school and others brought in from other 
agencies. Their interventions are guided by a sophisticated tracking system which identifies the risks 
students are subject to, and monitors their attainment, behavior, and attendance, and other incidents 
that might signal that problems are arising. 

There is also a distinctive approach to curriculum and teaching. England has a National 
Curriculum and set of accountability measures that have been framed in increasingly traditional 
academic terms [42], However, City Academy has developed its teaching on the assumption that its 
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students are likely to be alienated by such an approach and that learning has to be seen as being not 
just about passing examinations, but also about developing skills that will be of lifelong use. The focus, 
therefore, has to shift from what the teacher teaches to what the student learns and how s/he develops, 
with a consequent shift in the school's pedagogical technology For instance, there is an emphasis on 
the development of 'soft skills' such as team working, problem solving, effective communication, and 
creative thinking. Instead of being designed around subject content, the curriculum is built around 
three key outcomes—being learning ready, being community ready, and being work ready. It is taught 
through an interdisciplinary, skills-focused approach, within a curriculum structure with five broad 
and inter-linked disciplinary areas: English and Maths, Health and Well-being, Science and Technology, 
Global Understanding, and Creative Arts. Lessons are driven by key learning outcomes rather than 
by subject content, and typically are team-taught with teachers and 'teaching assistants' working 
alongside each other. To facilitate this approach, the Academy's buildings are characterized by flexible 
teaching spaces rather than traditional 'box' classrooms. 

Additionally, there is a strong career and technical element in the way the curriculum is delivered, 
and students have access to placements, internships, and opportunities to learn through addressing 
'real life' problems developed in collaboration with the Academy's business partners. However, 
the aim is to offer students a range of possibilities, so the Academy also works closely with local 
universities and colleges to offer experiences related to higher education—for instance, working with 
university undergraduates on community projects. The Academy has also undertaken an exercise 
to map the economic growth sectors in the city and the full range of career pathways this opens up. 
The intention is that staff should be able to help students think through their futures in a well-informed 
and appropriately ambitious way. 

Alongside its work with students, the Academy works to combat disadvantage and enhance 
opportunities in its locality by opening its facilities to local residents. The building is located on a 
highly visible site, central to the communities it serves, with an absence of fences and easy access from 
the street, and with internal spaces and sports and catering facilities dedicated to community activities. 

As a learning resource for the whole community, the Academy offers a substantial program of 
adult learning activities. Currently some 250 learners are part of its 'community college'. There is a 
distinctive, planned approach which enables adult learners—many of whom have been disengaged 
from education for many years—to move from sport and cooking activities aimed at improving health 
outcomes, to more demanding activities aimed at acquiring qualifications, and then to accessing 
employment. The qualifications on offer are aligned with opportunities for employment locally and 
there is a 'job club' which supports adult learners in the search for employment. In addition, the 
Academy opens its facilities to community sports clubs and offers open access sports and leisure 
sessions. In total there are currently approximately 1300 community users every week. 

Beyond this, the Academy sees itself as an agent of change in the communities it serves. 
It facilitates many projects which promote a positive view of the local area and empower its residents 
by supporting them to access new experiences and develop the capacity to take their own actions. 
For example, the Academy has supported the development of a local history group which seeks to 
engage residents in recapturing and valuing the area's past. This group has been formalized as a 
charitable organization, has a growing membership, and is highly active in the locality. In turn. City 
Academy's leaders are able to champion the area within wider strategic developments, most recently 
in helping to re-shape regeneration plans for the area. 

4. Why the Academy Takes These Actions 

City Academy was founded on the basis of a vision held by its stakeholders that schools should 
do more than offer an academic education to students and should instead play a significant role 
in enhancing the well-being of local communities. When City Academy was being planned (in the 
mid-2000s), central government was closing down urban schools with poor results one-by-one and 
replacing them with privately-sponsored academies, anticipating that this would drive up school 
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performance [43]. In response to this, the local authority responsible for education in the city proposed 
an alternative model of 'academisation'. This involved: simultaneously building a group of new 
academies (of which City Academy was one) which were strategically located to act as educational 
hubs across the city; recruiting sponsors from the key growth sectors of the city's economy and linking 
curriculum and pedagogy to local economic development; and retaining the local authority's presence 
as a co-sponsor alongside private businesses, to ensure that the academies worked in ways aligned with 
wider strategies for regenerating the most disadvantaged parts of the city. City Academy, therefore, 
was established with broad aims: 

to raise expectations and ultimately raise standards—of achievement, behavior, and 
attendance, and to help create sustainable communities, and progression beyond both 
school and employability [44]. 

This broad vision was subsequently developed into commitments to: 

• a theme-based curriculum, leading to both vocational and academic qualifications, developing a 
range of skills and competences alongside academic knowledge, and delivered in creative ways 
seen as relevant by learners; 

• developing the Academy as 'the hub of an organic learning community' including local residents 
as well as Academy students; 

• establishing partnerships with other learning providers, businesses, and parents; 

• an emphasis on collaborative teaching approaches; 

• a foregrounding of 'student voice' as a means of encouraging young people to take ownership of 
their own learning and the development of the Academy [45]. 

These statements indicate a conceptualization of the role of the Academy as being more than 
'just a school'. Moreover, they begin to indicate how the various aspects of the Academy's work might 
cohere together, with the academic, out-of-hours, guidance, and vocational work with students helping 
them do well as adults and to contribute to a 'sustainable community'. This, in turn, is supported 
by the development of a 'learning community' and by the close involvement of employers in City 
Academy. This coherence has been enhanced latterly by the development of a theory of change. This is 
articulated in a complex set of documents which go into some detail about the causal pathways linking 
the multiple actions taken by City Academy with a range of long-term and intermediate outcomes 
which those actions are expected to generate. 

In broad terms, however, the analysis is straightforward: 

• Children and young people in the area are seen as having their life chances limited by a 
series of challenges—'unhealthy lifestyles... unsafe and unused public spaces... community 
stigma... disconnection of the community from the city and its opportunities... mistrust of 
professionals... poverty [and] unemployment—though there are also many assets in local 
communities which offer potential growth points'; 

• Underlying causes of this situation include the Toss of traditional employment in heavy industry' 
and 'purpose built social housing—poor quality & infrastructure' which together have produced 
a residualized population which has experienced a Toss of pride' in the area; 

• The long-term outcomes at which the Academy aims, therefore, include a reversal of the negative 
features of the area, but with the intentions that 'the community will access the same opportunities 
as those in more advantaged areas' and that the area will act 'as an escalator', enabling people to 
move onwards in their life and leave (if that is their choice) whilst at the same time recruiting new 
families to populate the area; 

• All of this is to be achieved through a set of interlinked actions, including work focused on 
'Promoting longer healthier lives...securing better local health services.. .promoting healthier 
lifestyles... [c]hampioning [the area]... creating an active sense of community in [the area], pride 
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in the area, promoting [the area] in the city, promoting [the area] to employers... [connecting [the 
area] to [the] city... supporting people in [the area] to identify and access opportunities in the 
city', and so on [46]. 

In effect, this identifies the Academy not simply as a provider of education to school-age children, 
but as an agent of change and development within local communities. Moreover, it is no accident 
that the theory of change talks about 'people' rather than 'students' or even 'students' and 'adults'. 
It identifies the Academy's students not simply as decontextualized learners, but as community 
members, intimately involved in and impacted upon by the processes at work in the local area, and 
attending school, not simply to pass exams, but ultimately to take their place in the world outside 
the Academy. 

5. How Those Actions Are Supported 

City Academy's work is supported by structures that go beyond those normally associated 
with schools. Its leadership structure, for instance, includes a vice principal (community) with 
responsibility for community issues, who has a background in community work. She organizes 
the program of community-related activities, manages relationships with residents and community 
partners, and promotes the engagement of staff and students with local communities. She is supported 
by a 'community' team of non-teachers, and much of the personal and family support work is also 
undertaken by non-teachers. 

To support its skills-based and vocationally-oriented curriculum. City Academy has developed 
a range of partnerships with local employers who provide learning and vocational placement 
opportunities for students. Moreover, the lead sponsor of the Academy is a large telecommunications 
organization. The principal reports that this organization was central to supporting the development 
of City Academy's vision, helping the Academy develop its concept of being 'employment ready', 
enabling it to access expert advice from the business world on the use of technology, and by continuing 
to provide vocationally-related learning experiences for students. 

Beyond this. City Academy, led by the vice principal (community), works closely with community 
agencies and organizations. The continued presence of the local authority in the Academy's governance 
arrangements helps here, given that many community agencies are the authority's responsibility. In its 
early days, the Academy established a collaborative group aimed at bringing these organizations 
together to share knowledge and plan joint action. Its members now include the local social housing 
provider, the police, the local authority regeneration and adult education services, tenants and residents 
associations, local faith organizations, early years childcare services, local primary schools, a health 
practitioner, and local charitable organizations. The role of this group has expanded so that it is now 
taking on a formal governance role relating to the implementation of City Academy's theory of change. 

It is, of course, important not to overstate the extent to which this group is as yet able to operate 
in a cohesive and dynamic manner, and City Academy remains a driving force, currently allocating 
its own resources to support the group's work. Crucially, however, the Academy does not in any 
sense 'own' or 'manage' the group, and the development of the group's role from information-sharing 
to decision-making is set to continue as it seeks to establish itself as a not-for-profit company which 
can bid for funding in its own right. At this point, it would also be difficult to argue that residents 
play a major role in the group's decision making, but City Academy and its partners nonetheless 
make strenuous efforts to listen to community voices and to support residents to establish their own 
community enterprises. 

Finally, the Academy has extensive partnerships with higher education, not simply in offering 
opportunities to PhD students, but also in ensuring that its work is evidence-informed. The research 
partnership with the authors has helped inform the Academy's development, and City Academy has 
also set up a support group for PhD students researching the Academy, so that it can assist and learn 
from them and the students can support one another. 
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6. New Models 

Many elements of provision and practice at City Academy are familiar from the lengthy history of 
efforts to widen the role of schools in England and elsewhere. If City Academy is distinctive, therefore, 
it has to be in the configuration and intent of what it does. For instance, although the Academy is in 
many ways the center of student, family, and community-oriented provision, the initiative to develop 
this provision is not simply school-owned. It is built on a multi-stakeholder partnership and the 
ownership of that initiative has been vested explicitly in this wider stakeholder group, rather than the 
school itself. 

This design is not accidental. Many full-service and community schools are focused on improving 
outcomes—usually educational outcomes—for their student populations [8]. To this extent, they seek 
to address children's personal and social problems so that they can make better use of the core academic 
learning opportunities on offer. This is certainly amongst the aims of City Academy. However, City 
Academy's aims are wider still. Its theory of change locates the challenges its students face in the 
history and characteristics of the local area—in a decline in manufacturing industry, a loss of pride in 
the area, and a disconnection of the community from opportunities in the rest of the city. City Academy 
therefore not only looks to achieve outcomes at a school and student level, but also at a community 
level—in terms of a restoration of pride, the achievement of economic vibrancy, and the creation of 
conditions under which both individuals and families can be successful. 

Indeed, articulating a clear set of purposes is distinctive in itself. As we noted in the introduction, 
community school initiatives have suffered from a lack of clarity about their purposes. In England, 
for instance, government attention has been focused on specifying forms of provision, leaving 
individual head teachers to determine what outcomes they might hope to achieve in their particular 
contexts. Elsewhere in the world, such initiatives have tended to be based on some notion of meeting 
self-evident need, often combined with a view of the inadequacy of public services to meet those needs. 
As Joy Dryfoos, the pioneer of full-service schools in the USA put it, 'schools are failing because they 
cannot meet the complex needs of today's students' [47] (p. xvii), or, as Geoffrey Canada, then CEO of 
the highly-ambitious Harlem Children's Zone explained, the Zone was needed because, 'literally, all of 
the institutions are failing children' [48]. 

Such rationales, especially when only articulated at surface level rather than through a more 
comprehensive theory of change, inevitably run the risk of degenerating into the simple accumulation 
of diverse and disconnected forms of provision. At City Academy, however, provision and practice are 
built around a more fundamental analysis of how disadvantage 'works' in the local area and how it 
might be overcome. For this reason City Academy's approach goes beyond mere service-accumulation 
in at least two respects. One is the work around developing community pride and community 
agency—not simply supporting local residents, but drawing on their knowledge of the area and its 
history and mobilizing their cultural and other resources. The other is the tight coupling of City 
Academy's academic concerns and its wider work with children, families, and communities. Together, 
these avoid a 'student-fixing' model of community schooling, which simply adds non-educational 
services to otherwise unchanged schools and allows them to persevere with unreconstructed and 
ultimately alienating teaching and curricular practices [49]. At City Academy, by contrast, there is a 
real attempt to rethink curriculum and teaching so that they will be engaging to students, will develop 
the skills and attributes young people will need after school, and will be aligned with the demands of 
the local jobs market. 

It is, of course, important not to overstate the difference between developments in and around City 
Academy and previous efforts to widen the role of schools. Nonetheless, what makes City Academy 
distinctive are the far-reaching aims, the provision and practices built around those aims, and the 
move away from a school-focused approach to partnership in favor of an area-based approach. In this 
sense it represents a new, more ambitious generation of efforts to widen the role of schools, retaining 
some characteristics of previous generations of community school models, but developing them in 
new directions [24,25]. 
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7. Learning from the Case 

What then can we learn from City Academy—in terms of conceptualizing the role a community 
school might play in tackling disadvantage, and the institutional design needed in order to play 
this role? 

As we saw earlier, community schools face a contradiction between the substantial socio-structural 
processes which generate disadvantage and their own strictly limited capacities—or as one critic 
tellingly put it, 'the puny additional educational resources' typically dedicated to such initiatives have 
to be set 'against a backdrop of major social forces' [50] (p. 33). 

However, this contrasts sharply with the more optimistic analysis implicit in City Academy's 
work. The theory of change there, as we have seen, acknowledges the impact of global economic 
forces in the decline of the local manufacturing industry and the destruction of community pride, 
but it also assumes that the area can once again become vibrant and that children and young people 
living locally are not doomed to experience disadvantage throughout their lives. Moreover, it assumes 
that this can be achieved through a range of actions that are within the capacity of the school and 
its partners—that somehow the provision of child and family support, the facilitation of community 
activities, engagement with local employers, and so on, can mitigate the impacts of macro-level forces. 
Whether these assumptions will hold good in practice remains to be seen, but for now, our concern is 
with whether they are theoretically credible. 

To believe so implies relinquishing an entirely deterministic view of how macro-level forces shape 
disadvantaged areas and outcomes for their populations. It implies, firstly, that there is scope for 
local policies and circumstances not simply to mediate these forces, but to moderate them so that 
outcomes are markedly different in different places [51-53]. Moreover, it implies that even in the face 
of a neoliberal hegemony there may be possibilities at a local level for 'new conditions for resistance, 
new alliances, and possibilities for coalescence around a new social vision' [23] (p. 570). 

Macro-level transformation may be far beyond the capacity of a local institution such as City 
Academy. However, City Academy nonetheless seeks to bring about significant changes in children and 
young people's lives, through actions that are strategic in their intent, incremental in their impact, and 
local in their scope. One way to think about this approach is to see it as grounded in an eco-systemic 
view of children's lives. Bronfenbrenner's well-known ecological systems theory, for instance, sees 
children as developing within a set of interacting systems and sub-systems, an 'ecological environment 
[which can be] conceived as a set of nested structures, each inside the next, like a set of Russian 
dolls' [54] (p. 3). On this view, family, school, neighborhood, and wider national contexts all play a role 
in shaping the child's outcomes, though they also shape each other, and the child in turn shapes them 
through the exercise of agency. Causality, in other words, is recursive rather than straightforwardly 
deterministic. The particular configuration and characteristics of systems and sub-systems therefore 
matter, and importantly these configurations and characteristics can be altered [55]. Schools can 
become more effective, families can be enabled to parent more productively, neighborhoods can be 
made safer, employers can increase local recruitment, and so on. In this way, a series of small but 
coherently aligned and strategically focused changes, within the scope of a school and its partners, 
might conceivably make a significant difference to the lives of individuals, and might, cumulatively 
over time, extend those differences across whole communities in the way that City Academy seems 
to envisage. 

A second, related way of conceptualizing this process is through a framework of risk, resilience, 
and protection [56]. Rigorously interpreted, the notion of risk is important because it identifies factors 
in children's social ecologies that are associated (statistically) with poor outcomes and which may well 
be in some way causal of such outcomes. However, whatever the causal process is, it is clearly not 
deterministic since some children subject to risk factors nonetheless do well. The reason is that the 
risks these individuals are exposed to are balanced by other factors which appear to moderate the 
impact of risk. As Bartley [57] (p. 15) puts it, 'poverty and disadvantage can have different impacts, 
depending on the presence or absence of protective factors.' 
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Viewed from this perspective. City Academy can be seen as attempting to reduce risks and 
enhance protective factors in the ecologies of children and young people. In providing them with 
engaging learning opportunities, opportunities outside of school hours, personal support for them and 
their families, and so on, it is seeking to change the ways those ecologies operate and so to moderate 
the impact of the macro-level factors which are otherwise likely to place them at a disadvantage. 
The interventions themselves are not large; they do not impact directly at the macro level. Yet this is 
not a reason to suppose that they are necessarily futile. As a major study of the factors underlying 
(educational) outcomes for children in England [58] (p. 71) has concluded: 

It is never 'just' the one factor of child, family or school, or broader social context that brings 
about success or failure in an academic trajectory. Rather, it appears to be the particular 
ecological niches that arise through the active reciprocal interactions between these factors 
that determine the parameters for children's pathways to academic success. In other words, 
the real world context of development is complex but while characteristics at macro or 
meso level, such as school policies and curriculum or parental jobs, exert some influence 
on children's day-to-day learning experiences, the best opportunities to help children are 
within reach right there on the micro level. 

If Siraj-Blatchford [58] is right that it is 'the active reciprocal interactions between... factors' 
that matters, this begs the question of what kind of organization does a school need to be—or to 
become part of—in order to impact on such factors. Does it need to reconstitute itself around a 
'new institutional design' [10]? As we have argued throughout. City Academy is not 'just a school'. 
It is an organization which takes the core functions of schooling—teaching, providing access to a 
curriculum, managing behavior, and so on—shapes them towards ends which go beyond purely 
educational outcomes, and combines them with other kinds of actions which support these wider ends. 
City Academy has reconfigured its structures and practices internally in order to pursue a social rather 
than purely educational mission. It might, therefore, be appropriate to regard it as a 'social enterprise', 
defined as 'a business that trades for a social and/or environmental purpose [with] a clear sense of its 
'social mission' [59]. 

If this is so, then in acting as a social enterprise. City Academy ceases to operate as an individual, 
quasi-autonomous institution, and instead operates as part of an increasingly cohesive grouping 
of partner organizations which share aims, formulate common strategies in pursuit of those aims, 
and pool resources to make those strategies viable. It appears, therefore, as an example of what is 
sometimes referred to as 'interactive governance' [60-63]. Although this term is used differently by 
different authors, it essentially refers to a family of governance approaches emerging as a reaction 
to the perceived inability of both centralized government and market forces to tackle complex 
societal problems. Such complexity, the advocates of interactive governance argue, calls for multiple 
social actors to pool their resources in a common endeavor. This cannot happen effectively in the 
context of hierarchical relationships in which central government or some other institution seeks to 
exercise command and control. Instead, actors have to come together in 'networks' characterized by 
mutuality, interdependence, resource exchange, significant autonomy from the state, and collaboration 
across sectoral and organizational boundaries [64,65]. City Academy is working towards such 
an arrangement. 

Arguably, what is happening in and around City Academy is a response to the erosion of 
established patterns of service provision and governance in England. For the past century, a wide 
range of relatively well-resourced public services—including education, social care, and housing—has 
been provided at the local level by democratically elected local councils, able to shape those services 
to the needs of particular areas and mediate between central government imperatives and the needs 
of their localities. From the 1980s onwards, this local control began steadily to be eroded by central 
government attempts to introduce market forces into the provision of public services, not least in the 
school system, where the introduction of academies is a prime example of such efforts [66]. Latterly, 
the established system has suffered further shocks. The 2008 financial crisis led to a significant reduction 
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in the resources available to local services [67], while the return of center and center-right governments 
with an intent to 'shrink the state' [68] has further reduced local capacity. As a result, something of a 
vacuum in service provision and governance has been created into which new organizational forms are 
beginning to emerge at the local level. City Academy, as neither a traditional school nor a traditional 
local government structure, is one such example. 

If, then. City Academy is indeed an example of a new 'networked social enterprise' design, 
the question arises as to what holds this network together. The Academy and its partners are not 
obliged to work together in other than the most cursory way. They choose to do so to deliver a strategy, 
expressed in their theory of change, to which they are all signed up and they are currently exploring 
how best to strengthen and formalize their partnership. To this extent, they may be seen as an example 
of what is sometimes known as 'public value management' [69]. Stoker [70] explains that this has 
arisen through a process where traditional 'public administration' by strong and highly autonomous 
local government was replaced by a centrally-controlled, target- and accountability-driven 'new public 
management', which is, in turn, giving way to a new form of management that has: 

Public value as its core objective. Public value is more than a summation of the individual 
preferences of the users or producers of public services... For the public value management 
paradigm, the understanding of the public interest, the nature of the public service ethos, 
the role of managers, and the contribution of democratic processes stand in contrast to 
traditional public administration and new public management [70] (p. 42). 

Public value management, therefore, crucially depends on professionals and public organizations 
voluntarily pooling their efforts on the basis of a negotiated and shared understanding of what 
constitutes public value in a particular set of circumstances. Such negotiations are arguably the 
only way to bring organizations together when traditional structural hierarchies and accountability 
mechanisms are gone. 

All of this enables us to conceptualize City Academy in a distinctive way. City Academy is a 
risk-reducing, resilience-building intervention in the ecologies of children and young people facing 
significant disadvantage. This means it has to move beyond being 'just a school'. It has to reshape its 
internal structures and practices in order to pursue a social, rather than purely educational, mission. 
It also has to engage with partner organizations in strategic action. Precisely because this action is 
strategic, it involves more than the incidental collaborations that are familiar in and around community 
schools. Rather, it has to build stable, long-term, and highly cohesive relationships so that all the 
participating organizations become part of the social enterprise. This means City Academy has to 
participate alongside those other organizations in network governance. This cannot be achieved 
through traditional forms of public governance, so it has instead to be achieved through something 
like public value management. 

8. Some Implications 

We began our exploration of City Academy with two questions, about whether the Academy 
embodies a 'new institutional design' and whether that design embodies new and plausible 
understandings about how local actions in and around schools might tackle disadvantage. 
The foregoing analysis suggests answers very much in the affirmative. City Academy has moved well 
beyond the traditional notion of what a school is and, indeed, of what a community school might 
be. Moreover, its capacity to act as a risk-reducing, resilience-building intervention suggests a way 
in which the necessarily limited actions it can marshal might indeed impact on the disadvantages 
experienced by the children, families, and communities it serves. 

If this is the case, there are significant implications for policy makers, practitioners, and community 
school researchers internationally. If policy makers are to address the challenge of tackling educational 
and wider social disadvantage, then new understandings of the role schools might play in meeting 
that challenge, and of the new kinds of design this entails, are needed. City Academy was founded at 
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a time of significant policy experimentation in England, not only in terms of establishing academies, 
but also an ambitious attempt to extend the role of all schools to both educational and non-educational 
outcomes, in alignment with other child and family services [71], This experiment was short-lived and 
ended abruptly with the election of a center-right government in 2010. Nonetheless, for a brief while 
serious policy consideration was given to what a '21st century school' [72] might look like. This implies 
that the traditional structures and purposes of schools need not be fixed and that, even within the 
constraints of a dominant neoliberal policy agenda, some creative thinking is possible. It is arguable 
that the erosion of public services that marks the 'shrinking of the state' in many countries makes 
the rethinking of traditional institutions such as the school yet more urgent. Without this, the most 
disadvantaged places in particular are likely to be subject to the processes of abandonment of which 
Lipman [23] warns. 

There are also significant implications for practitioners, particularly school leaders and their 
partners in other agencies. Although City Academy was established at a time of policy experimentation, 
its development over time has been due to the willingness of its leaders to rethink in a profound 
way the role of the school. The implication is that such rethinking is possible, even in somewhat 
unpromising policy environments. There is, therefore, a responsibility for school leaders to consider 
how they might extend the role of their schools beyond their core educational functions, and therefore 
what it might mean for their schools to become networked social enterprises, focused on the tasks of 
risk-reduction and resilience-building. These leaders need support, of course. They need help to think 
these issues through, access to examples of new designs in action, and training for a role which is very 
different from that of a leader of a 'traditional' school. There are implications here for those agencies 
and organizations that support school leaders, whether they are central government agencies, or local 
government services, or university trainers and researchers. 

Finally, our analysis has implications for research. The new institutional designs that City 
Academy represents are characterized by complexity, in terms of their aims, interventions and 
organizational structures. They demand research and evaluation designs that are capable of capturing 
that complexity and evaluating its outcomes. However, City Academy and its like are also experimental 
and developmental. Researchers need not only to describe these designs and evaluate their impacts, 
but also—as we have tried to do here—to surface the underpinning conceptualizations of what schools 
are, what they are for, and what role they might play in tackling disadvantage. Moreover, they need to 
do this while the schools are 'on the move', viewing them as sets of hypotheses that are being tested 
and understanding how those hypotheses are constantly being reformulated in the light of experience. 

Crucially, the principal experimenters here are not the researchers. They are practitioners and 
policy makers faced daily with the challenges of improving outcomes for disadvantaged children, 
equipped with practices and institutions that increasingly seem inadequate for this task, and who 
undertake 'natural' experiments to develop new practices and new institutional designs. The task 
for researchers is to work alongside these experimenters-in-practice, to learn from what they do, 
to synthesize that learning with the best of existing research and scholarship, and to enable that 
synthesis to be fed back into the design process so that it is increasingly evidence-based and robustly 
theorized. It seems to us that the recent developments in research-practice partnerships, and in 
design-based implementation research to which we referred earlier, offer a highly promising way 
forward in this respect. Partnerships of this kind, of course, have significant implications for how 
research is funded and for how leaders in higher education view the role of their institutions in tackling 
fundamental social problems [73]. However, if such partnerships can be supported so that they become 
characteristic of the field, there is every prospect that approaches like City Academy's will open the way 
to a more profound understanding of what a new generation of community schools might be capable 
of achieving. They can set a direction for design-based research which can significantly advance the 
field of community schooling, conceptually and empirically, while also holding the promise of being 
able to achieve better outcomes for children and young people, even as learning in the field progresses. 
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